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HAT is the true significance of the liturgical move- 

ment? At this question any one who has given 
thought and energy to the promotion of the liturgical aposto- 
late might throw up his hands in despair and exclaim: 
“Why, it is everything!” But for the person who has not 
been initiated, so to say, into the aims and ideas underlying 
this apostolate, the answer would convey precisely nothing. 
It is in the hope of striking a golden mean between these 
two extremes that I shall try to express something of what 
the liturgical apostolate stands for, in the hope that many 
readers may receive therefrom the conviction that it really 
stands for something of great moment in the Church. 

I may well begin with a sketchy allusion to some his- 
torical data. To begin with, the movement is in every way 
Catholic. That is true both of the conscious and of the un- 
conscious movement. I mention the latter because there 
have always been many individuals whose own devotional 
life is deeply anchored in and drawn from the liturgy, the 
Church’s own worship and prayer-life, even during the past 
centuries when we could hardly speak of a real liturgical 
consciousness among Catholics as a whole. In our day a 
foremost factor in the reawakening of a liturgical conscious- 
ness was undoubtedly the work of Dom Guéranger, Abbot 
of Solesmes (d. 1875). It was brought about by his writ- 
ings, especially the “Liturgical Year,” which was translated 
into many languages, and through the evident good results 
his initiative had in combating the destructive effects of 
Gallicanism on the life and worship of the Church in France. 
The liturgical apostolate was given its official stamp by the 
Motu Proprio of Pius X on Church Music, November °22, 
1903. Perhaps few passages from Papal documents have 
been quoted as often as the following words of the above 
Motu Proprio: 
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Filled as We are with a most ardent desire to see the true 
Christian spirit flourish again in every respect and be preserved by 
all the Faithful, We deem it necessary to provide before aught else 
for the sanctity and dignity of the temple, in which the Faithful 
assemble for no other object than that of acquiring this spirit from 
its foremost and indispensable fount, which is the active participa- 
tion in the most holy mysteries and in the public and solemn prayer 
of the Church. 


Space will not allow me to comment on the full mean- 
ing of these words. The reader will be able to see their 
meaning for himself by meditating on this passage. 

Papal pronouncements are clarion calls to action. But 
before the real action can be entered upon, there must be 
some understanding of the objectives, a sinking in of the 
message contained in the Papal plan of battle. 

Hence it is that some time ordinarily elapses before 
the actual command of “Forward, March,” the command 
to real action, is given by official leaders on the actual scene 
of battle. 


QUICKENING OF THE SEED 


Several years after the above pronouncement the first 
organized effort towards its fulfilment took place under 
the auspices of the Benedictines of Belgium. They re- 
ceived the heartiest endorsement and encouragement of 
the Belgian episcopate in the way of private as well as 
public and official Pastoral letters. Most ardent was the 
support, in word and action, of Cardinal Mercier, ever 
zealous in the cause of the liturgical apostolate. “Liturgical 
weeks” or “congresses” are now an annual event in Belgium 
(conducted both in French and in Flemish), the reports of 
which fill volumes of four hundred pages or more. As 
elsewhere, the participants represent all the different ranks 
of the Church, diocesan and regular clergy and lay folk. 
In 1920 a national council, held at Malines, organized an 
Interdiocesan Committee for Liturgical and Parochial Ac- 
tion. The Committee was approved by the Holy See in 
1922, and was promulgated by all the Bishops of Belgium 
in 1923. It has since brought out a definite and detailed 
“Program of Liturgical and Parochial Action.” 


SPREADING IN EUROPE 


The movement has spread to all the countries of Europe. 
A word or two on some of these will indicate a variety of 
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approaches, thus substantiating the old saying: “All roads 
lead to Rome.” 

In Germany, the Benedictines, especially of Maria- 
Laach, organized liturgical retreats for the students and 
the educated, and unfolded immense activity in the scien- 
tific study of the liturgy, without neglecting the aspect of 
popularization. 

The best development of popular initiation into liturgical 
worship is undoubtedly that of the indefatigable Dr. Pius 
Parsch, Augustinian Canon Regular of Klosterneuburg, near 
Vienna, with his vast array of popular books and pamphlets. 

In Italy, perhaps more than anywhere else, the pastoral 
letters of Cardinal Archbishops and other ordinaries have 
insisted time and again on popular participation in the 
liturgy. 

In Holland definite organization began in 1911 in the 
Diocese of S’Herbogenbosch (Bois-le-Duc), where a 
liturgical society was founded among the secular clergy 
under the auspices of the Rt. Rev. W. Van de Ven. The 
other dioceses of Holland soon followed, whereupon a cen- 
















t tral confederation was formed headed by two directive 
T members of each diocesan society. 
- In France there have been innumerable diocesan liturgi- 
if cal days and Gregorian days conducted under the inspira- 
iS tion and leadership of the Bishops. 
e Last summer Portugal held its Second Liturgical Con- 
er gress, attended by Archbishops, Bishops, priests, Religious, 
al and lay people in large numbers. His Holiness, Pius XI, 
m appointed the Most Reverend Archbishop of Braga Papal 
of Legate to the Congress, and granted him the faculty “of 
As blessing in Our name, on the most solemn day and after 
ks the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice, all assisting thereat, 
Ik. and of extending to them a plenary indulgence under the 
an usual conditions.” 
a AND IN AMERICA 
1m The liturgical spirit has been astir in America for some 
led years, especially in regard to Gregorian chant. But no 
definite organization existed for the promotion of the 
liturgical apostolate until the founding of The Liturgical 
Press by the monks of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Min- 
+ nesota, with the definite and very active assistance of as- 
zm) 


sociate editors from various parts of the United States, 
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and from England and Ireland. The Liturgical Press pub- 
lishes a review, Orate Fratres (“Pray, Brethren”), and a 
popular liturgical library of small books and pamphlets. A 
notable feature of its apostolate is the zealous response had 
from individuals, even in distant Australia and New Zea- 
land, and the promising branch unfolding its activity in 
South Africa. 

“But what is the idea behind all this activity?” the 
reader will be asking by this time. Let us come to the 
point at once. It is precisely, as Pius X said, the “reflour- 
ishing of the true Christian spirit.” We all know that a 
minimum active contact with the Church’s liturgy (mainly 
Sacrifice and Sacraments) is necessary for us to be good 
Catholics. We are better Catholics in our spiritual life, 
the better we make this contact; i. e., the more actively we 
participate with understanding and will in the holy mys- 
teries and worship. Similarly, the more we know of the true 
nature of the latter, the more do we know of our Faith, of 
its beauty and its true spiritual value. Lest this statement 
seem exaggerated, I shall quote from our Holy Father's 
Encyclical Letter on the Feast of the Kingship of Christ 
(December 11, 1925): 


For the people are better instructed in the truths of Faith by 
the annual celebration of our sacred mysteries than by even the 
weightiest pronouncements of the teaching of the Church. . . . Man, 
being composed of body and soul, is so moved and stimulated by 
the external solemnities of festivals, and such is the variety and 
beauty of the sacred rites, that he drinks more deeply of Divine 
doctrine, assimilates it into his very system, and makes it a source 
of strength for progress in his spiritual life. 


But again, what is the idea behind it all? It is, first of 
all, the doctrine, so well understood and lived by the early 
Christians, of the Mystic Body of Christ. Every formal 
Catholic has by Baptism become a branch engrafted upon 
the Vine Christ (see John xv). All the members of the 
Church together form a great spiritual vine, the branches 
living their life and bearing their fruits through the sap 
flowing from the trunk, i. e., through the energy of the 
Spirit of Christ. Spiritually, we all live our life in Christ 
and only in Him, and together with Him we form one living 
organism. 

To go over to the favorite picture of St. Paul, all of us 
together, Christ and we, form a living spiritual body, the 
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Church, the mystical body of which Christ is the Head and 
we the members. In this living organism, the Church, not 
all members are alike. “For as in one body we have many 
members, but all the members have not the same office: 
so we being many, are one body in Christ, and every one 
members one of another” (Rom. xii, 4-5). Thus differences 
remain, the laity are not the clergy, priests are not Bishops; 
yet we are all called to our active share in the life of Christ 
—that is, in the life of the Church, which is the mystic 
but real continuation of Christ. 


CorRPORATE LIFE AND THE Mass 


As images, the pictures of the body and of the vine 
are figures, but figures that portray a supreme and multiple 
spiritual reality; our union with Christ here and now, our 
life in Him through the Church, the corporate social though 
differentiated nature of the Church, our active spiritual 
and integral membership in the latter. This shows us at 
once the significance, e. g., of the social note in the texts 
of the Mass. The priest at times prays in the name of the 
people (‘‘we,” “our,” “let us pray”) and at times addresses 
them and is in turn answered by them. The Mass is the 
sacrifice of Christ, but also the sacrifice of the entire mys- 
tic body, for spiritually the two are one. In the Mass, 
Christ is both Offerer and the oblation offered; therefore 
the mystic body of Christ is both offerer and the oblation 
offered; therefore we all are so by general inclusion; there- 
fore those present are so by special inclusion and collective 
asociation—the priests by the right of Baptism and Con- 
firmation and Holy Orders, the laity by right of Baptism 
and Confirmation and association with the action of the 
ordained priest celebrating the Mass. Thus active par- 
ticipation truly becomes a “primary and indispensable source 
of the true Christian spirit,” of union and life in Christ, 
and universal inspiration for higher things. 

What is here said of the Mass, the “holy mysteries,” is 
true in proper proportion of the entire “public and solemn 
prayer of the Church.” Active participation in these can 
only mean a participation as rational creatures, a participa- 
tion by means of our rational faculties of understanding and 
will, a participation that knows what it is doing and wills it. 

Applied to the Mass, this means an attendance at Mass 
in which the “member” understands in more detail what is 
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going on in the Mass, knows how the progressive action is 
intimately related to his presence at the Mass, and desires 
and aspires to enter into the action with heart and mind as 
fully as possible. : 

In the light of this, must not the actual situation often 
seem almost like mockery? When after the beginning of the 
offering action the priest turns to the people and says Orate 
Fratres, what are the people doing? How far is not even 
the pious individual recitation of a litany or a morning 
prayer removed from the ideal expressed in the priest’s 
exhortation: “Pray, brethern, that my sacrifice and yours 
may become acceptable to God the Father Almighty!” 

Our sad ignorance of the true significance of the 
liturgical worship of the Church (i. e., its detailed signifi- 
cance for us) must make us all aware of the rift in 
our spiritual lives, a rift made by the fact that many of us 
are really leading a sort of double life in our religious prac- 
tices. We are present in a body at church services officially 
enacted for us, of which we possess but a very general un- 
derstanding, and we are mentally occupied with concrete 
and personal private prayers of our own choosing that are 
totally unrelated to the above, except in point of time. 


CLosER UNION MEANS FULLER LIFE 


The healing of this rift in individual spiritual life is 
one of the objectives of the liturgical apostolate. So is the 
unification of the individual and social elements in our 
spiritual life and the closer bringing together of clergy and 
people in active spiritual life (without elimination of dif- 
ferences)—a closer union between members and Church, 
between the branches and the Vine. 

We should now be more ready to understand that the 
liturgical apostolate is immense in its scope and possibilities; 
that it is something infinitely greater than archeological or 
artistic interest in the liturgy. We should likewise under- 
stand better now what the phrase the liturgy for the peo- 
ple means, and in general how true are the claims made by 
Pius X and echoed by his successors. 

A further question, however, must present itself to the 
reader: How practical is all this? 

I can but answer with the fullest deliberation: Su- 
premely practical is the widest meaning and extent of that 
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term. Without some attainment of the above ideals, there 
can be no complete union of theory and practice in the life 
of the Catholic, in fact no successful Catholic Action as the 
present Holy Father understands it. 


SourcE OF CATHOLIC ACTION 


First of all, as to general practicality, think of the early 
Christians! Where do we find better models of the active 
liturgical life and of Catholic Action? Evidence of the prac- 
ticality of the above ideal can be found in every country in 
which the liturgical apostolate has been flourishing for some 
years. Many letters received since the organization of the 
Liturgical Press attest to this practicality of it both in in- 
dividual and in parish religious life. And yet we are only 
at the beginning. Some day, when the grace of the Lord 
has prepared the ground amongst us for a proper response, 
the call to greater liturgical life will come as in other coun- 
tries from the combined Hierarchy. In the opinion of the 
writer the day is not far distant; for there have been rapid 
strides in our growing sense that “it is the Mass that mat- 
ters’; that the liturgy has been too long a hidden spiritual 
treasure for many of us. 

An outstanding recent factor in this growing sense is the 
action of the N. C. W. C. News Service in sending out popu- 
lar weekly explanations of the Sunday Mass liturgy. That 
is as is should be. For the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference represents official Catholic Action and must there- 
fore be Catholic in its scope. That brings me to a last 
point indicated above, the inseparability of the liturgical 
life and Catholic Action. 

In a recent sermon on Catholic Action, Cardinal Faul- 
haber said: “It is not impossible that Pope Pius XI will 
bear the name of the ‘Pope of Catholic Action’ in history.” 
On the other hand, Pope Pius X bears the name of “Fa- 
ther of the Liturgical Movement.” It would be extravagant 
to read a meaning into the fact that the two Popes bear 
the name of Pius; yet the fact happens to furnish a parallel 
that I need not hesitate to use. As XI follows X so Cath- 
olic Action is but the further development of the liturgical 
life; as we must have ““X” before we can have “XI,” so we 
must have the liturgical life before we can have true Cath- 
olic Action. For the latter, in the words of Pius XI, is “a 
participation of the laity in the hierarchical apostolate.” 
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A TruE APOSTOLATE 


As the river can never rise above its source, so the 
spiritual results of the lay apostolate, as such, cannot rise 
above the spiritual level of the lay apostles. Besides, as 
charity begins at home, so must every true apostolate. An 
explanatory leaflet of “The Liturgical Apostolate” has the 
following pertinent paragraph: 

Of the dire need today of the liturgical life there can be no 


doubt. We are in an age of transition that is questioning all its | 


old beliefs and habits. For their own safety and for missionary 
work among their separated brethren, the Catholics of today must 
be more firmly grounded in the truths of their religion, must know 
more thoroughly what they do in their religious life and why they 
do it, and just what it means to the soul. And this spirit they must 
impart especially to their children, to the youth of our day, beloved 
of Christ, and the hope of the future. 

Of the social incentive and inspiration contained in the 
proper understanding of what the mystical body of Christ 
should mean to us, a foregoing paragraph may have given 
some intimation. The idea is briefly developed in a brochure 
published by the Central Bureau of the Catholic Central 
Verein, St. Louis. It is entitled, “The True Basis of Chris- 
tian Solidarity,” and bears the sub-title, “The Liturgy as an 
Aid to the Solution of the Social Question.” 

Not only are the liturgical life and Catholic Action in- 
separable, but the two together go to the very heart of the 
Christian Dispensation. Christ gave to the latter its new 
law which contains all the rest, the twofold law of (1) the 
love of God and (2) the love of neighbor. That the first 
without the second does not suffice, He told us when He 
spoke about reconciliation with our brethren before offering 
to God. That the second is but a further expression of the 
first will be apparent to all of us at the Last Judgment, 
when our actions will be rewarded on the principle: “Amen 
I say to you, as long as you did it to one of these, my least 
brethren, you did it to me” (Matt. xxv, 40. Gospel of 
Monday after First Sunday of Lent). It remained for the 
modern pagan sociologist to write this twofold command- 
ment on the blackboard and then with a dramatic gesture to 
cross out the first part and ask a gaping audience: “Now 
what is the difference?” The true answer is simply “all the 
difference in the world,” for a service of neighbor not based 
on love of God logically becomes a service of self, being 
based on pride and self-love. Such a service, being funda- 
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mentally un-Christian, is compatible with all that is pagan 
in civilization. ; 

Love of God and love of man, the liturgical life and 
Catholic Action—such is the final unity achieved by the 
“active participation of all the Faithful in the most holy 
mysteries and in the public and solemn prayer of the 
Church.” What wonder that the two Popes speak inter- 
changeably? “The time needs action,” said Pius X, Fa- 
ther of the Liturgical Movement. ‘The liturgy,” exclaims 
the present Holy Father, the Pope of Catholic Action. The 
platform of Pius X ran as follows: 

This We declare as Our one purpose—to bring all under the head- 
ship of Christ—namely, that Christ may be all things and in all 
(Encyclical Letter of October 4, 1903). 

Pius XI, writing to the assembled Bishops of the United 
States in 1927 on the subject of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, said: 


By uniting ever more closely to the forces of your command, you 
will impart to the Christian life in your country a greater and 
greater vigor in the spirit of justice and charity, to the end that 
the reign among you of the Lord Jesus, the Prince of true peace, 


may be supreme and abound in every blessing. ‘“The Peace of Christ 
in the Kingdom of Christ” (Salient Facts About the N. C. W. C.). 


The two are one, Pius X and Pius XI. Nor has Pius 
X’s idea of participation of the people in the liturgy been 


better expressed than in these words of our present Holy 
Father: 


Not only are those persons partakers in the mysteries of this 
priesthood (of Christ) and in the duty of offering sacrifices and 
satisfactions to God, who have been appointed by Jesus Christ the 
High Priest as the ministers of such sacrifices, to offer God “a clean 
oblation in every place from the rising of the sun even to the 
going down” (Mal. i, 10)—but also those Christians (the laity) 
called, and rightly so, by the Prince of Apostles “a chosen genera- 
tion, a kingly priesthood” (I Pet. ii, 9), who are to offer “sacrifices 
for sin” (Heb. v, 1) not only for themselves but for all mankind, 
and this in much the same way as every priest and “high priest 
taken from among men is ordained for men in the things that apper- 
tain to God” (Heb. v, 1) (Encyclical, ‘““Miserentissimus Redemptor,” 
May 9, 1928). 


The true significance of the liturgical movement, there- 
fore, lies just in this: that it tries to lead men back to the 
“primary and indispensable source of the true Christian 
spirit”; it tries to restore that of which Catholic Action is 
the further flowering and fruitage. 





The Catholic Church and 
Woman’s Freedom 


Rev. J. B. Roper 


One of a series of Melbourne’s “Catholic Evidence Lectures.” From 
the “Advocate,” June 21, 1928. 


HESE lectures are to examine various aspects of a cer- 

tain prejudice against the Catholic Church—an in- 
stinctive dislike of her in some quarters, because (it is said) 
she is too conservative, she objects to modern progress, and 
would like to force the modern world back into the Middle 
Ages, when she had control of Europe. 

To answer one portion of this charge we must find out 
tonight the theory and practice of the Catholic Church with 
regard to the status of woman. If the charges against her 
are true, she should be totally opposed to the modern free- 
dom of woman. She should stand aghast at the part woman 
now plays in politics, in municipal life, in public discus- 
sions, in scientific investigations, in vigorous games, and 
even in the conquest of the air. And, viewing all these de- 
velopments with a sternly disapproving eye, the Catholic 
Church should, according to her critics, be working might 
and main to confine women entirely to the retirement of 
the fireside. 

In truth, the Church has very definite views on the 
status and capabilities of woman. She does not blindly ap- 
prove of every fad and fancy of female agitators, but to say 
that she strongly approves of woman being lifted up from 
a state of subjection would be putting her attitude mildly. 
It is a fact of history that the enlightened and determined 
attitude of the Catholic Church played a most important 
part in righting woman’s ancient wrongs. 

Of course, a hot dispute goes on as to the extent and 
limits of woman’s rights. The only limitation laid down by 
the Church is that women are not eligible to receive Holy 
Orders. Sometimes we notice strange conjectures as to the 
reason for this restriction of woman’s sphere. In reality 
it is simply a Divine command emanating from Christ Him- 
self, made known to the Church by the Apostles, and strictly 
obeyed down to our own day. 

330° 
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First PRINCIPLES 


Whether it discovers in the Church a notion that woman 
is an inferior being, must be judged from her general teach- 
ing and practice, not from this one isolated fact. To begin 
with her teaching, one feature of it strikes us immediately. 
The Church states without hesitation, that all the progress 
of women in material things, e. g., freedom to vote, to speak 
and write, to be educated, etc., all of this is of only second- 
ary importance compared with progress in things of the 
soul. The “one thing necessary” is to lead a good moral 
life, loving and obeying God. This is and always must be 
the chief care of Christ’s Church with regard to woman as 
well as man. 

By this standard she judges every fresh claim for the 
enlargement of women’s privileges. She is entirely sympa- 
thetic with them and will actively assist, so long as there 
is nothing in them which will interfere with the law of God. 
And in cases of doubt it is the place of the Church to clear 
up the doubt by stating the moral law clearly and fully. 

But another important principle must not be overlooked. 
Every sane thinker asserts (and the Church strongly up- 
holds the view) that woman is not merely the counterpart 
of man. On the contrary, man finds great difficulty in com- 
prehending the outlook and mental process of women. Hu- 
morists have made it a theme for satire that “no man ever 
understood his wife,” and the jest has solid foundation in 
the physiological and psychological differences of the sexes. 
In other words men and women are, by their very nature, 
complementary, not equal. Each has its special capabilities 
and duties. And while woman is the queen of the home 
and the chief builder of children’s character, she is not 
called upon to be priest or warrior. Such limitations, 
whether founded on the natural law or on the Divine, do not 
lessen woman’s dignity, nor derogate from her real freedom. 


St. PAUL’s TEACHING 


We have said that the teaching of the Church is drawn 
directly from Christ’s commands entrusted to her in the 
lifetime of the Apostles. So we are not surprised to see St. 
Paul in his Epistles laying down identically the same 
principles: 
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1. That man and woman are mutually dependent and 
the complement one of the other: “Neither is the man with- 
out the woman, nor the woman without the man, in the 
Lord. For as the woman is of the man, so also is man by 
the woman; but all things of God” (1 Cor. xi, 11-12). 

2. That in family life the woman has her own duties 
and rights and must receive due affection and respect from 
her husband, who should be ready even as far as self-sacri- 
fice for his wife. ‘Husbands, love your wives, as Christ 
also loved the Church and delivered Himself up for it... . 
So also ought men to love their wives as their own bodies. 
He that loveth his wife loveth himself. . . . [Quoting 
Genesis]: For this cause shall a man leave . . . and cleave 
to his wife” (Ephes. v). 

3. That as there must be a head of the household, un- 
less anarchy is to destroy the home, God intends the father 
to be that head. St. Paul works out the analogy of Christ 
and His beloved Church: “Let women be subject to their 
husbands, as to the Lord: because the husband is the head 
of the wife, as Christ is of the Church. . . . Therefore, as 
the Church is subject to Christ, so also let the wives be to 
their husbands in all things” (Ephes. v). 

Extreme feminists sometimes attack St. Paul as an 
enemy. But in his Epistle to the Galatians St. Paul lays 
down the root principle of woman’s freedom—a direct con- 
tradiction of the pagan teaching that woman was an in- 
ferior being. Aristotle had described her as an incomplete 
version of man, and Plato (Timacus) wrote that “the souls 
of wicked men will be punished by passing, in the second 
generation, into the body of a woman, and in the third, into 
the body of an animal.” 

But St. Paul says: “You are all the children of God... . 
There is neither Jew nor Greek: there is neither bond nor 
free: there is neither male nor female. For you are all one 
in Christ Jesus” (Gal. iii, 26-28). This declaration of equal 
value puts us in touch with the special principle of Catho- 
licity that woman’s soul is of equal importance with man’s. 


ELEVATING BoTH MARRIAGE AND CELIBACY 


To complete our grasp of the Church’s attitude, we must 
remember two other principles of hers—which have brought 
her into conflict with powerful and selfish men, from the 
Roman Emperors of the first three centuries, down to 
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Frederick Barbarossa, the barons of the Middle Ages, Henry 
VIII of England, and Napoleon Bonaparte. They are: 

1. That marriage, being at the root of society, has been 
made by Christ a holy thing (Sacrament), and that Chris- 
tian marriage unites one husband with only one wife “till 
death do them part.” 

2. That chastity is an even higher state than marriage; 
that it is an indispensable virtue in the unmarried; and that 
it has a special value in those who wish to devote themselves 
entirely to God’s service. 

These principles, primarily spiritual, have revolutionized 
even the material position of woman, restoring the high ideal 
which took concrete form in the Garden of Eden. Society 
had abandoned the ideal altogether, and woman had fallen 
very low when these principles of the Church were cast like 
a purifying element into the mass of corruption. The un- 
natural position of woman in pagan society at the coming 
of Christ showed that mere material civilization and mental 
culture are impotent against the forces of evil. In every 
Oriental nation the practice of polgamy was an accepted fact. 
We need not labor the point that life in a harem is not con- 
ducive to the freedom of woman. Amongst the Jews the al- 
lowance of divorce was looked upon as a necessity, and Our 
Lord’s unmistakable insistence on monogamy and His con- 
demnation of the bill of divorce brought consternation in 
its train. 


PAGANISM’S PEAK OF “CULTURE” 


In esthetic Athens the position was remarkable. Wives 
were forced to lead lives of the strictest seclusion, their 
chief duties being to rear children and manage the slaves. 
They were generally denied education and social gatherings. 
The only women who exercised any public influence or were 
allowed to cultivate their minds, were the class called 
hetaerae, the concubines. In Rome of the Augustan age, 
women enjoyed almost unbounded liberty, a consequence of 
their being allowed to inherit property. But this freedom, 
unrestricted by moral laws, issued an unparalleled licence. 
It did not insure them the respect of men. On the con- 
trary, divorce and infanticide beame so rampant as to men- 
ace the Empire’s security. To show how repulsive was the 
disregard for the decenies of life, we need only instance the 
cases of Cicero, Cato and the Emperor Augustus. Cicero di- 
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vorced Terentia in order to obtain another dowry with a 
second wife; Cato lent his wife to his friend, Hortensius, and 
afterwards resumed her at his friend’s death; while Augus- 
tus compelled the husband of Livia to repudiate her in order 
that he might marry her himself. Nor were women shown 
less shameless in repudiating their husbands. As Leck; 
says: “A vast wave of corruption had flowed in upon Rome.” 

Nor must we overlook the fatal results of the prodigious 
increase of slavery which led to a breaking down of the 
moral fibre of the conquering races of the ancient world. 
Marriage was not recognized between slaves, and female 
slaves were under the unquestioned control of their masters. 


THE LEAVEN OF CHRISTIANITY 


Christianity had a stupendous task before it when it set 
about raising woman from such degradation. It could 
never have succeeded, were it not for its firm adherence 
to the principles already mentioned. And all the world 
knows that these have been the unswerving teaching of the 
Catholic Church ever since. Her novel doctrines, too, con- 


cerning virginity and chastity were a puzzle and a stumbling 
block to outsiders, then as now; and the solemn warning 
of Christ against yielding to evil desires was incorporated 
in her moral precepts. 

Now these very doctrines gave woman a new independ- 
ence—a high status even apart from the social elevation of 
the married. They gave her, in addition, splendid oppor- 
tunities to prove her usefulness and her strength; oppor- 
tunities giving sensational and unexpected results redound- 
ing to the hoffor and freedom of woman. From among the 
consecrated virgins arose a long line of saints and mar- 
tyrs, including five of the seven famous women saints hon- 
ored every day in the Mass: Cecilia, Agnes, Lucy, Anas- 
tasia, Agatha (Perpetua and Felicitas were married), and 
leading on to the Religious Orders of women who, loving 
God heroically, were led to enrich mankind by their triple 
work of prayer, of charity, and of education. 


Mary THE IDEAL OF ALL 


One of the Church’s most potent factors in ennobling 
womankind was the setting up of the ideal woman, the 


Blessed Virgin Mary, before the minds of its children. 
Hear what Ruskin has to say: 
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After careful examination, neither as adversary nor as friend, of 
the influence of Catholicism, I am persuaded that the worship of 
the Madonna has been one of its noblest and most vital graces, 
and has never been otherwise than productive of holiness of life 
and purity of character. . . . There has probably not been an inno- 
cent home throughout Europe during the period of Christianity in 
which the imaged presence of the Madonna has not given sanctity 
to the duties and comfort to the trials of the lives of women. 


Mary presented a double ideal of womanhood—the in- 
violable purity of the virgin and the tender devotedness of 
the mother. Thus every Christian woman found in her a 
model to be imitated. And every Christian man saw in her 
a new and venerable aspect of womankind. 

As Prince Henry says in Longfellow’s “Golden Legend”: 


All hearts are touched and softened at her name; 
And if our Faith had given us nothing more 

Than this example of all womanhood 

So mild, so merciful, so strong, so good, 

So patient, peaceful, loyal, loving, pure, 

This were enough to prove it higher and truer 
Than all the creeds the world had known before. 


Even Lecky, in spite of his open dislike of Catholicism, 
admits that “there can be little doubt that the Catholic 
reverence for the Virgin has done much to elevate and purify 
the ideal of woman and to soften the manners of men.” 

But while they admit these remarkable influences of the 
Church in the improvement of the status of woman, hostile 
critics, like Lecky and the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,” claim 
that the Catholic practice of asceticism tended to degrade 
woman, inasmuch as it regarded her as an obstacle to 
spirituality, a temptation of the flesh. Facts, however, are 
stubborn things, and in spite of some exaggerated views by 
individuals, we find that the results of asceticism have been 
definitely to woman’s advantage. 

First of all, the better a man is, the more real his respect 
for women. St. Augustine, after his conversion, became one 
of the most ascetic of men, yet one of the great uplifters 
of woman. Nothing is more touching than his devotion to 
his mother, and probably no man has had a more profound 
influence on the female Religious Orders. St. Jerome led a 
life of strict self-denial, yet he wrote a spirited defense of 
the good influence of virtuous women, and employed Paula 
and Eustochium as his collaborators in translating the Scrip- 
tures. We may say, in general terms, that the fruits of 
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asceticism have been a due reverence for female virtue 
coupled with the admission of women to a share in the 
noble results of monastic life. 


SocIAL PIONEERS IN THE CONVENT 


Every student of woman’s work in the world recognizes 
the fact that the Catholic Church was the parent stock of 
such flowers of virtue and paragons of womanhood as Sts. 
Bridgid of Kildare and Hilda of Whitby in the early Mid- 
dle Ages, women who founded educational centers able to 
attract men and women students from every civilized coun- 
try. Amongst the greatest of women rank, too, the saintly 
founders of existing Religious Orders, like Scholastica, Clare 
of Assisi, Angela Merici, Teresa of Avila, and Madeleine 
Sophie Barat. In our own country we realize the worth of 
women like Mary Ward and Frances Ball, who founded the 
Loreto Nuns; the great trio of Irish heroines, Nano Nagle, 
Mary Aikenhead, and Catherine McAuley, who gave the 
world the Sisters of the Presentation, of Charity, and of 
Mercy, and Jeanne Jugan, the foundress of the Little Sis- 
ters of the Poor. We know that Melbourne has produced 
few women more remarkable than Mary McKillop, the 
foundress of the Sisters of St. Joseph; while Mother Mary 
Aubert, of the Institute of Our Lady of Compassion, was 
described in a daily paper’s editorial as ‘““New Zealand’s 
greatest woman.” In fact, the half-million of cloistered 
women in the Catholic world are one of the powerful agen- 
cies for good and the most remarkable proof of the benef- 
icent policy of the Catholic Church with regard to woman. 

A Catholic woman writer goes so far as to say that the 
movement in favor of advancing women to the Protestant 
ministry is not nearly so foreign to Catholic ideals as is 
commonly thought. She maintains that it will merely bring 
non-Catholic women into line with the immense possibilities 
enjoyed by Catholic women throughout the twenty centuries 
of Christianity. At any rate, it is certain that as soon as 
the Church found liberty under Constantine’s edict we find 
groups of women afforded full opportunity to develop their 
intellects and secure the highest education. Not merely 
this, but the Church affords them freedom to use their in- 
tellectual powers to the best advantage in the life of the 
time. Emily Putnam shows that “no institution of Europe 
has ever won for the lady the freedom and development 
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that she enjoyed in the convent in early days. The modern 
college for women only feebly reproduces it”; while Miss 
Eckenstein considers that “the educational influence of con- 
vents during centuries cannot be rated too highly.” The 
same writer says of the convents of the Middle Ages that 
the education of woman then became “more real and more 
efficient than in any other period of the world’s history.” 

And we must not forget that the convent schools were 
not merely literary centers—they were training schools of 
character. Down to the present day it is freely admitted, 
even by many non-Catholic parents, that the example of the 
nuns—working models of the sublime ideals of Christianity 
—seldom fail to inspire their pupils with the highest princi- 
ples of womanly courtesy and virtue. It is no wonder that 
Lecky considers that “in the Sisters of Charity the Religious 
Orders have produced one of the most perfect of all the 
types of womanhood. There is no fact in modern history 
more deeply to be deplored than that the Reformers... . 
should have leveled to the dust . . . the whole conventual 
system of Catholicism.” 


LOSSES IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


For, once the Religious Orders were suppressed, we find 
no longer in England or in Germany those influential women, 
the Lady Abbesses, who took their seat in Parliament and 
made notable contributions to the legislation of their time. 
Nor do we find eminent women scholars like St. Hildegarde, 
the scientist of the twelfth century, or the long line of 
women professors in Spain in Renaissance times, and in 
Italy from the twelfth century to our own day, many of 
them given degrees by the Popes. Nor women like St. 
Bridgid of Sweden, whose advice was sought by the greatest 
men in Europe, or St. Catherine of Siena, the most influen- 
tial personage of the fourteenth century, of whom it sur- 
prises to find that Swinburne wrote: 


Into her saintly virgin hands 
She took the sorrows of the lands. 


After the Reformation a halt is called in the emancipa- 
tion of ‘woman. For this there were two causes. First, the 
decline in education consequent on the heavy blows dealt 
at the convent schools. In them the female population, rich 
as well as poor, had found their only teachers. And, as Dr. 
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Mozans points out (“Women in Science,” p. 41), it never 
occurred to Henry VIII or his Ministers to make any pro- 
vision for the education of women out of the proceeds of 
the confiscated convents. Some of these funds were used 
for the education of men, but none for women. 

The second cause of the lowering of woman’s status by 
the Reformers was their peculiar attitude towards women. 
Luther held that women must marry or sin, and this doc- 
trine, as he admitted, must lead to a reduction of their 
independence. They should simply become good house- 
wives. On the other hand, Henry VIII made divorce the 
very root principle of his revolt, while Luther allowed 
bigamy to the Landgrave of Hesse. These lax principles 
as in pagan days, can have no good effect on the status of 
woman. 


CATHOLIC TRADITIONS STILL OPERATIVE 


In spite of this interruption to the progress of woman’s 
freedom, there has remained the germ of liberty implanted 
by the Church, and even in non-Catholic spheres of influ- 
ence women have obtained a large measure of education 
and of independence within the last fifty years. Right up 
to the present day they have been refused admission to some 
of the leading universities of England and America. 

Just as the Catholic ideals and principles have never 
been completely submerged in the matter of education for 
women, so the marvelous institution of chivalry has left its 
traces on modern politeness towards women. 

In the ninth and tenth centuries, when lawless barons 
sallied forth from their castles and none might withstand 
their strength, the Church set herself the difficult task of 
directing their warlike energies into nobler channels. She 
instituted the order of Chivalry, by which every knight 
bound himself by solemn vow in the Church to assist and 
safeguard the injured and the distressed, and especially de- 
fenseless women. The romantic tales of chivalrous knights 
from Malory’s “Morte d’Arthur” down to Sir Walter Scott, 
have given us some idea of what this meant for women. 

But it was not only “in days of old when knights were 
bold” that the Catholic Church sought to protect and to 
elevate womankind. She is as anxious and as steadfast to- 
day. She faces modern evils as bravely as she did the law- 
less barons or the imperious emperors. Those terrible ex- 
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crescences on woman’s liberty—divorce and race suicide— 
are denounced by the Church in unmeasured terms. It may 
be claimed that they are reasonable assertions of woman’s 
freedom, but the Church, adhering to her Divine Master’s 
doctrines, stoutly denies the claim. Again, the subversive 
teachings of the “new” psychology—that man’s instincts 
may not be safely repressed—find in the Catholic Church 
a determined opponent. She favors freedom for woman, 
but not unbounded licence. The principles of Christianity 
have been entrusted to her care, and this sacred trust she 
may not betray, no matter how powerful the forces ar- 
rayed against her. 

Her standard of values is not mere human comfort, nor 
the physical or mental development of the race, but, as we 
have seen, the unchangeable Law of God. By this she 
measures and decides. Ever zealous for woman’s true free- 
dom, and showing in her history the glorious line of women, 
married and unmarried, who have flourished under her care, 
still the Catholic Church continues to guard them against 
excesses and sins which would once more reduce woman- 
kind to the degradation from which the Church has set her 
free. 


For Mary’s Birthday 


Reprinted from the Dublin “Irish Catholic.” 


COPY of the following letter was placed in the hands 
of every Catholic schoolgirl in Madras on the Feast 
of the Nativity of Our Lady, 1927. 

Dear little children, beloved in Jesus Christ: 

I am sending you a letter that I hope you will receive 
on Mary’s Birthday. I have something very special to ask 
of you—something that I do not ask in my own name 
only, but most of all in the name of our Blessed Mother 
Mary. 

You know, dear children, that our Holy Father the 
Pope has been made very sad because he has heard that 
lots of girls—otherwise good Catholic girls—have been 
coming to church dressed in a way that was not suitable 
for the House of God. He has asked the Bishops all over 
the world to make a special appeal to the girls of their 
dioceses on the subject of modesty in dress. 
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Little children, in Baptism we have all renounced the 
world. That means that we cannot agree to follow always 
the teaching and fashions of worldly people. Lots of books 
that are called fashionable it would be a sin for a Catholic 
to read. There are plays, too, that the world calls fashion- 
able—which no good Catholic would go to see—and dances 
too. In the same way there are in the world fashions of 
dress that are altogether unbecoming to a child of Mary, 
unbecoming at all times but most of all in church. 

Little children, on this feast day, the Birthday of sweet 
Mother Mary, the spotless Queen of Purity, I ask you, 
one and all, to show your real faith and love by making a 
resolution to avoid anything that you know would make 
sad the all-pure eyes of the Mother of God. 

Dear little children, I will not say more. In your 
hearts you know quite well what she would like, and you 
know quite well what would pain her very much to see. 
Will you promise your Mother today that you will be most 
careful never to offend in the least way her most pure 
eyes? Remember, little children, that there has never been 
a girl who has lost in charm or beauty because she tried 
to be in every way a true child of the beautiful Mother of 
God. 

May the blessing of God and His Immaculate Mother 
be with you all. 

Your Father in Jesus Christ, 
+F. AELEN, 
Archbishop of Madras. 
September 8, 1927. 
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